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himself, was approaching nearer and nearer at the
head of his invincible guards. That night his
camp-fires could be seen from the city walls,
though not apparently by the sleepy besiegers.
By nine o'clock the next morning the dreaded
emperor was actually in Dresden conducting
operations and organising victory. It was the
very same day of Blucher's battle on the Katzbach,
although the battle of Dresden was to last not
one but two days.

Contrary to the intentions of the council of
war the fighting began early in the morning. At
twelve a new council was called for the purpose of
determining whether or not it would be wise to
retreat. Frederick William had spirit enough to
declare that an army of 200,000 men ought not
to be intimidated by the mere fact of Napoleon's
return, but Alexander and Schwarzenberg thought
otherwise. Frederick William, more apt to be
obstinate when in the wrong than firm when in the
right, yielded and Schwarzenberg rode away to
give the necessary orders for the cessation of the
fighting. Why he never gave them is an un-
explained mystery.

What leaders of an army who could not even en-
force their own commands!

The first day of the battle of Dresden was en-
tirely without result for the allies, except that their
losses had been terrific. Schwarzenberg's whole
plan has been severely criticised. It was not
clear, even, what purpose he had in view: whether